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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

For the sixth time representatives of the movement for 
peace and arbitration have come together in an annual 
international Congress to consider the interests of the 
great question whose advocacy they have undertaken. 
Of course, the number of those who can afford to take the 
time and incur the expense of making a long journey to 
attend an international Congress is small compared with 
the number of those interested who must stay at home. 
But the international Peace Congress has been able for 
six consecutive years to gather together a body numbering 
from one hundred to three hundred members, out of an 
average of a dozen nations each time, many of the del- 
egates having to go long distances and to spend consider- 
able sums of money. This fact alone speaks much for 
the importance of the cause and for the certainty of its 
growth and success in the future. We do not know of 
any other movement of which as much can be said in this 
direction. 

The Peace Congress is a great educator. Going from 
country to country, meeting from year to year in impor- 
tant cities and having its proceedings well reported in the 
public press, it is doing much to bring the ideas of peace 
and arbitration to the notice of all thinking minds and to 
create a belief in the reasonableness and practicability of 
the methods of adjusting disputes which it seeks to have 
adopted. Some of the papers sometimes smile at its 
efforts and speak of its aims as Utopian, but its pres- 
ence compels them to think and when men begin to think 
the truth will force itself somewhat into their minds in 
spite of their droll faces and slighting words. Those who 
have observed the great change in the tone of the press 
since 1889 when the first Peace Congress was held at 
Paris, and the increasing frequency with which editors 
give space to the questions of peace, will not hesitate to 
give to the Peace Congresses the credit of having done 
their full share in producing this changed sentiment. 



The Congress recently held at Antwerp, to the pro- 
ceedings of which we give so much space in this issue, 
was in many respects like those which have preceded it. 
It had about the same number of delegates, representing 
nearly the sa me countries and many of the same peace 
associations. The subjects discussed were likewise about 
the same necessarily, and the arguments used were 
not at all new. But there were some things about it of 
exceptional interest. 

No Congress has ever been better treated by a govern- 
ment than this was by the Belgian. It was really organ- 
ized under the direct auspices of the Government as will 
be seen by the reports. The treatment went much far- 
ther than mere formal courtesy. No two members of the 
Congress took a sincerer interest in its proceedings than 
Baron de Moreau and the Hon. Houzeau de Lahaie, who 
had been respectively named by the King as honorary 
president and acting president of the committee of patron- 
age under whose auspices the Congress was held. These 
two gentlemen rank among the foremost of Belgian 
statesmen. 

Again, those members of the Congress who had 
attended most of the preceding Congresses, and there 
was a large number of such, seemed to be even more 
fresh and enthusiastic in their devotion to the cause 
than when they first met each other on the floor of a 
peace congress. Their earnestness seemed to have 
grown as the years had gone by, and their speech and 
manner indicated that they felt a deepening sense of the 
responsibility resting upon them and of the essential 
worthiness of the cause which they had espoused. The 
strength of any cause is measured to a considerable ex- 
tent by the earnest perseverance of those who advocate 
and defend it. 

There were likewise many new faces in the Congress. 
Since the Paris Congress in 1889 the number of peace 
societies in Europe has nearly quadrupled. Some of 
these societies were represented in the Congress for the 
first time. The new members all seemed earnest and 
sincere, and gave promise of large usefulness in their 
separate fields as soon as they shall have become a little 
better acquainted with the movement and what it has 
already accomplished. Through these new members and 
the societies which they represent the Antwerp Congress 
will certainly give a still wider and stronger impulse to the 
peace cause in general. 

It was noticeable also that there was less friction in the 
Congress this year than in previous European Congresses. 

The differences of language, as is usual in such cases, 
created some nervousness in the first sessions, but this 
soon gave way. For the most part the best of feeling 
prevailed throughout the meetings, and the harmony and 
mutual esteem grew deeper to the last. There was less 
disposition than in some former Congresses to parade 
individual opinions and a greater willingness and readi- 
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ness to try to see what was on the whole the very best 
thing to do for the advancement of the cause. 

Again, the Congress was an eminently practical one. 
There was little speech- making. Everybody present was 
convinced of the greatness and justness of the cause. 
The discussions, which were for the most part in short 
pointed speeches, were nearly exclusively devoted to try- 
ing to discover the best means of carrying on peace work 
among the masses of society and of influencing those who 
control and make legislation. The subjects discussed 
were treaties of arbitration, the reform of international 
law, a permanent court of arbitration, a truce of arma- 
ments in Europe, the utilizing of standing armies, so long 
as they exist, for productive purposes, the equal sover- 
eignty of all States small or great, the sacredness of hu- 
man life, the criminality of the duel, a Conference of 
European powers in the interests of peace and the decrease 
of military burdens, an International Colonial Council for 
the direction of colonial territories, the relations of work- 
ingmen and labor organizations to the peace movement, 
the preparation of school histories and general literature 
from the standpoint of peace, the Corean war, the use of 
the press and the work of the Christian churches for 
peace. The action taken on these subjects may be seen 
by referring to the reports given elsewhere in this number. 

From this list of subjects it will be seen that the advo- 
cates of peace are la} ing the foundations of their work 
deep in principle, and that no possible means of promot- 
ing the cause escapes their notice. They are well aware 
that the suppression of war and the breaking down of 
the war spirit are not the work of a day nor of a year, and 
hence they strive not simply to make a temporary im- 
pression, but to set such lines of influence and practical 
action going as will in the future force an abandonment 
of the effete and barbarous system of the past. 

In spirit and in practical action the Antwerp Congress 
was one of the best ever held and we shall expect its 
influence to be widely felt in strengthening and extending 
the scope of the peace movement in Europe. 



NOTES ON THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

The American Peace Society was represented in the 
Congress by Hezekiah Butterworth and Benjamin F. True- 
blood of Boston, and by Cephas Brainerd, Esq., and Mrs. 
Mary Frost Ormsby of New York. The Universal Peace 
Union was represented by Judge Wm. N. Ashman of 
Philadelphia and Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood of Washington. 
The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society was repre- 
sented by Rev. Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia. The 
American delegation was treated with great respect and 
courtesy by the officers and members of the Congress. 

The English delegation, consisting of more than twenty 
members representing ten different organizations, was the 
largest and strongest delegation in the Congress. It had 



in its numbers several of the leading peace workers of 
England, both men and women, and some whom we had 
never before seen in a peace Congress. It was a great dis- 
appointment to the Congress not to see in this delegation 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt who was detained at home by sickness. 

The presence of Mr. Frederic Passy, member of the 
Institute of France and President of the French Arbitra- 
tion Society, who has so long led the peace forces in 
France, was a real benediction to the Congress. When- 
ever he spoke he was always listened to with the greatest 
attention and respect, and his rising was the signal for 
applause. His ability and eloquence are directed by the 
sincerest conviction and the most unwavering faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the cause. The French delegation 
represented ten different organizations. 

A prayer-meeting was held each morning for fifteen 
minutes before the opening of the Congress, the attend- 
ance consisting mostly of English and American delegates. 

A considerable number of the delegates to the Congress 
were women, some of whom took an active part in the 
discussions. 

The success of the Congress was due in considerable 
measure to the wisdom, courtesy and delicate tact with 
which the President, Mr. Houzeau de Lahaie, performed 
his duties. Besides being an able and eloquent speaker, 
he was a wise and witty leader and the impression he made 
on all the members was a very agreeable one. 

Two things were noticeable in the personnel of the Con- 
gress. While many of those who have for years been 
leaders of the movement in their different countries were 
present and took the lead in the deliberations, many new 
faces were seen in the Congress for the first time. These 
new members all seemed earnest and enthusiastic and 
anxious to put themselves into such relations to the move- 
ment as to do the most service. 

The General German Peace Society, which had a dele- 
gate at Chicago last year, sent delegates to a European 
Congress for the first time this year. Dr. Richard Grel- 
ling, of the Berlin Bar, President of the Society, was pre- 
sent and is a strong and clear-headed man and a good 
speaker. Eight German Societies and Branches of the 
General Society were represented. 

The Royal Atheneum, the building in which the sessions 
of three days were held, is one of the finest buildings in 
Antwerp. 

The members of the Congress were admitted to the Ex- 
position Grounds at half price, and had free entrance to 
the Chief Art Museum of the city and to one or two other 
buildings. 



